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EMBROIDERY NOTES. 




ARNED work plays an apparently unlimited 
part in art embroidery. In general terms it 
makes either the relief for the design or is 
used to work out the design itself. As a re- 
lief it may be wrought very closely, or it may 
leave the surface showing to blend with the 
tint itself. Very artistic effects are produced 
in this way by the blending of tints, such as 

strawberry-pink on the yellows, of which pongee is one, or antique 

blues and reds, which produce an exquisite purple tone. In using 

darned stitch to work out the design it is varied in a number of 

ways. After learning a few of 

these, the embroidery itself, the 

shape of the flower, and the pecul- 
iar curves of the petals, will add 

hints to the workwoman alert to 

receive them. The stitch, as in 

the background, may be either 

close or loosely taken. It may 

indicate simply the shading in 

lines, or represent the spots which 

are a peculiarity of some flowers. 

In conventionalized flowers the 

stitch affords the greatest variety. 

For example, the darning may 

fill the open centre of some large 

flower, and afterward, with darker 

contrasting silk, the surface may 

be divided to resemble the divis- 
ions of the pineapple or the scales 

of the pine cone, or any other 

form which may be thought suit- 
able. Light yellow and deep yel- 
low-brown, or two tints of any 

color widely separated, are the 

best for this purpose. 

Darned work and outline stitch 

are generally used together. In 

such work the designs should be 

always conventional. Persons who 
find it difficult to get such designs 

will find very suitable motives in 
wall-papers taken from the flori- 
ated scroll patterns of the Renais- 
sance. Especially in the better class of papers admirable designs 
are found for portieres and large pieces. In these the leaves are 
done in outline stitch, in filoselle or crewels, in any of the art- 
shades, of which two or three of the same tint should be selected, 
as is done when the olives are used. The flowers are likewise 
outlined and the centres darned, as has been described ; or, if the 
petals are large, darning in spots is used for shading. Especially 
for work on linen crash, embroidery of this kind is useful. 

There is nothing which engages more exquisite efforts at 
needlework decoration than fine baby blankets. These are of the 
softest flannel, at least a half an inch thick and as downy as the 
breast of a swan. This flannel comes by the yard and may be 
bought of any required size. To the decoration certain flowers 
are specially dedicated. 
These are daisies, blue 
forget - me - nots, trailing 
arbutus and wild roses. 
But with whichever may 
be chosen there invariably 
mingles the forget-me-not, 
whose dainty petals and 
tender blue adapt it spe- 
cially for this purpose. 
These flowers are some- 
times gathered into one 
large bouquet and em- 
broidered in silk and wools, 
the former being used for 
the blossoms and the latter 
for the leaves and stems. 
In the daisies the centre is 
made of yellow arrasene in 
knot stitch. Such a bou- 
quet has its stems appar- 
ently tied by a bow of 
satin ribbon two and a 

half inches wide. A more attractive arrangement is to group the 
flowers in small nosegays with which the blanket is bespread. At 
least four of these nosegays should be used, each with its bow of 
ribbon, and generally both pink and blue of those tender shades 
appropriate to babyhood are used on the same blanket. Another 
charming idea is expressed in groups of cherub heads wrought in 
outline stitch, with pink or blue silks. In this it is necessary to 
have the drawing perfect and secure the proper cherubic expres- 
sion. A line of appropriate poetry or a sentiment accompanies 
these heads. A favorite legend is " Holy angels guard thy bed," 
also done in outline stitch. The fringes are of white wool cro- 
cheted on to the edge. 



Some noteworthy mirror frames are covered in plush, rich olives 
and reds, and are embroidered with wild clematis, which has lost 
nothing of its popularity as a decorative flower. In these the 
leaves are wrought in arrasene, in tints which range from the 
early hues peculiar to spring to the colors of the richest autumn 
foliage. The flowers are in cream-white silk, with glittering 
beads in the centres. 

A table-cover which offers a number of suggestions for similar 
covers is of warm gray plush. The ends are composed of two 
rows of alternating blocks, at least four inches square, of blue-gray 
plush and pale pink satin. Each blue-gray square has a leaf and 
flower worked in beads. It is the satin squares which are most 
lavishly ornamented, These have in the centre a diamond an 




MOTIVES FOR EMBROIDERY FROM OLD TAPESTRIES. 

inch and a half square. This is divided into four checks by 
crimson silks, and the diamond is edged by crimson and tinsel 
braid. In the four outer corners are Maltese crosses projecting 
almost to the limits of the larger square. These are outlined 
with blue tinsel braid, and the spaces inside crossed with small 
diamonds in old-gold silk. The spaces left are filled with basket 
stitch in blues and pale yellows, completing the design, whose 
outside limits are broken by a depressed curve at the corners, and 
by making a notch in the projections of the crosses. The sug- 
gestiveness of this design lies in the use of so many colors and 
stitches. Any regular figure may be employed in this way by first 
drawing it and then using some ingenuity in subdividing it. 
Each subdivision is treated with a different stitch and in a differ- 



covered with flowers in arrasene and silk. A sofa pillow in rib- 
bon work deserves description. It is of dark red plush, and the 
design consists of daisies and forget-me-nots. The foliage is all 
embroidered ; but the flowers are in ribbon work, the daisies 
being in white silk and carefully drawn, much variety being given 
to the petals. The forget-me-nots are in blue silk, and although 
so very small, each petal is perfectly distinguished. The flowers 
are raised, and the effect so very handsome that one would 
scarcely dare to lay his head upon it. This effect of luxurious 
ornament is also felt in a large straight-backed rocking-chair cov- 
ered with green plush, which has been so lavishly embroidered 
with apple blossoms in silks that one hesitates to sit on it for fear 
of crushing them. At the same time it is a beautiful ornament to 
a room and a pleasure to the eye- 
For nursery, sitting-room, and 
dining-room tables, which children 
may happen to gather about, table- 
covers of linen crash are used, 
as both durable and ' ' washable. " 
These are made handsome addi- 
tions to the fitting out of the room 
by outline embroidery. The cover 
is divided by a straight border ten 
inches wide about three eighths of 
a yard from the edge all the way 
round, and crossing at right an- 
gles. This narrow border has a 
small scroll pattern inside. The 
whole body of the cloth is worked 
in a large floral design, a separate 
design being carried below the 
division referred to. This design 
is very open, leaving large spaces 
of the cloth untouched, but is in 
reality an " all over "design. The 
colors are shades of red, from 
'5ark brown-red to light red, and 
are used indiscriminately. The 
cloth is finished with small linen 
tassels set on about ten inches 
apart, and hanging from a stout 
linen thread an inch and a half 
long. 

The most superb table-covers 
are made of Damascus red plush, 
with designs worked out in couch- 
ings of filoselle of almost the same shade as the plush. In cer- 
tain parts, as in the circular designs of the corners, high lights are 
made by pale pink filoselle, used very sparingly. Leading up to 
the pale pink alone strands of the two colors twisted are used. 
The filoselle in the body of the decoration is used double, and 
makes a heavy and rich ornamentation. 

Mary Gay Humphreys. 



NEEDLEWORK NOVELTIES. 




FRAGMENT OF BORDER OF FLANDERS TAPESTRY. 

FROM THE SAN DONATO COLLECTION. 

ent color ; and it will be observed that the easiest decoration, the 
crossing of silks in diamonds, is one of the most effective. 

In making designs for mirror frames, the ornament should be 
apparently hidden at times behind the glass. An embroidered 
frame of this class shows an autumn bouquet of ferns and 
sumach, over which is laid the diamond-shaped bevelled glass. 
The sumach is worked in shaded silks, and the ferns in arrasene, 
the fronds being made by couching down loops. The arrasene is 
shaded in greens, the lighter shades being chiefly used, and the 
imitation of the natural plant is very happy. 

The sofa pillows of the present are so luxurious that they dare 
not be useful. These are of plush in nearly every case, and are 



Down pillows are a dainty appendage of a lady's bedroom or 
boudoir lounge, now very much in fashion. To carry out their 
intention of perfect softness the cover should be made of un- 
dressed silk, or any of the 
pliant satins or Indian silks 
now to be had. This cover 
maybe highly embroidered 
in geometrical or conven- 
tional patterns in silk, with 
here and there a line of 
gold introduced, and the 
result will be a sofa cush- 
ion both novel and elegant. 
The edge may be finished 
with a fine silk cord, care- 
fully avoiding anything 
that will keep the cushion 
in shape, as it is expected 
to yield to every movement 
of weary head or aching 
back. One of these pillows, 
which are generally a little 
more than half a yard 
square, was covered with 
Indian silk in a crushed 
strawberry tint. (This fab- 
ric may be bought now in all the art shades of yellow, red, and 
blue, at two dollars a yard. For light draperies it is not to be 
surpassed.) On the square forming the upper portion of the pillow 
were scattered a few interlaced discs, inclosing small geometrical 
shapes. The outline of these designs was followed by the needle 
in darning stitches, taken close together— a small stitch on the 
wrong side, a longer one upon the right — with old-gold silk. 
Some of the discs were filled by parallel lines of darning stitches 
covering the ground ; others had been left with a few touches of 
gold, "Japanese sky-lines," to break the uniformity of the ground. 
By using filoselles varying in hue from dull blue to deep red, old 
gold to brown, silver gray to dark blue-gray, the designs were 



THE ART AMATEUR 
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brought out charmingly, and with but little work. Pongee in the 
natural hue does very well for a similar experiment in color, and 
any of the deeper shades of yellow in soft silk are recommended, 
not only for decorative effect, but because this hue is apt to be 
effective in whatever corner of the room you may elect to dispose 
of it, whether tete-a-tete with a blue couch or on an easy chair of 
Indian red. Where the possessor of a down pillow aspires to the 
simplest method of covering it, without the additional tax of 
needlework, I would suggest a width of one of the soft foulard 
satins now sold for dress purposes in all the principal shops. One 
of these satins, cream-tinted, and .besprinkled with Pompadour 
bouquets of pale pink and blue, was made to do duty for this pur- 
pose with success. When a present for an invalid is in question, 
or, indeed, in any case where the cushion is habitually used, the 
best plan is to make a movable cover of linen to use over the 
inner lining of rose colored, lavender, or blue silk. For this pur- 
pose drawn-work in all its varieties comes into play effectively, and 
the finer the material the more attractive the result. Work a 
border upon drawn threads of the linen, and add a few scattered 
sprays of flowers, worked in split filoselle that has been previously 
set in color by dropping the skein into boiling water. Clover, 
purple and white, is full of fragrant suggestion and of invitation 
to the head inclined toward it. The cover, when finished, should 
be edged with lace. 

A hand-bag, to be mounted with old clasps of Norwegian 
workmanship in silver, has the blossoms of the hydrangea in 
pinks and purples so overlapping each other as to leave no 
glimpse of the original ground. The flower forms are, after 
working, outlined with silver thread caught down by couching- 
stitches. 

A piano front, worked to replace the wooden fret-work in an 
upright piano, is a frieze of dancing figures, some of them hold- 
ing musical instruments. The ground is soft gray linen, and the 
silk used is French floss, the spaces filled in in old brick-stitch. 
This is a most successful imitation of ancient embroidery, and is 
an immense improvement upon most of the commonplace antique 
designs of trailing flowers in crewel work. If one is afraid to 
undertake drawing figures, a conventional Italian scroll design 
may be filled in after the same method. Brick-stitch, it will be 
remembered, is a filling stitch, a variety of " laid-work," where 
the soft floss is crossed by irregular stitches of silk or gold taken 
like the divisions between bricks in a wall, and covering the entire 
ground. 

A pretty table-cover recently brought from Paris is made of 
old-gold satin sheeting with a border in applique* of dark blue 
cl6th worked with gold thread and crimson silk. The shape of 
this cover is oblong rather than square and the two ends only are 
knotted with fluffy tassels of combed out crewel and silk in all the 
colors employed. 

Another table-cover, suitable for library use, is made of golden- 
brown cloth, a border and corner designs heavily worked in dark 
brown silk and outlined with gold threads. Gold beads are used 
to enrich various portions of the design and the leaves are veined 
with gold. 

A new variety of plush work is to adorn deep red or blue 
plush borders or covers with applique's of silk previously worked 
in silk ancl gold upon linen in a hand-frame. The applique's are 
padded before working in order to give the work a raised effect 
when transferred to the deep {rile of the plush. Gold sprays, 
fleur-de-lis, trefoils and quatreTbils are worked in the same 
manner upon linen and jubsequer^k transferred to plush. 

An effective method"of decoralp 
olive serge is to cut strips of dark 1 
the shape of a trellis work across it J 
out large bold flowers and leaves 

satin sheeting. Group these upon the trellis like a growing*vine, 
some of the flowers and buds passing under the trellis, others 
lying upon it. Baste or gum all in place; then use silks and 
crewel to button-hole stitch the edges down. Work a coarse line 
of brown crewel for the stem. The trellis may be button-holed 
with red or old gold, while the flowers and leaves look best when 
worked with a shade corresponding to their hue. Vein the leaves 
and point the flowers when all is finished, and occasionally touch 
the foliage with deep red. A showy variety of this work was 
made by using gold braid for the trellis upon a ground of plush or 
dark velveteen, and in this case the flowers were partially em- 
broidered and the foliage applique*. 

Constance Cary Harrison. 



A LADY. ARTIST ANSWERS MR. HORSLEY. 

Attention was recently called in these columns to the extreme- 
ly bigoted and offensive remarks by the London Royal Acade- 
mician, Mr. J. C. Horsley, at the Newton Abbot School of Art, 
as to the position of women in the world of art. A lady artist 
makes a spirited reply in a letter to The (London) Artist. We 
give it almost entire : 

Once for all it should be understood that art is of no sex, and 
an individual of the genus man may be gifted with the art faculty, 
be it music or painting, without distinction of sex. Nature gifts 
both alike. The training only makes all the difference in the re- 
sults. 

Mr. Horsley's remark that female artists have never been as 
gifted as male, and therefore never can be, is altogether a mere 
assertion;. Certainly they have hitherto not had the chance of 
competing simply because they have had no art training. As to 
the question of propriety Mr. Horsley shows a strange want of 
knowledge of the facts of the case even to speak of mixed classes 
and painting from "the naked model," as they don't exist ! The 
classes study separately. I should imagine that Mr. Horsley as 
an artist would understand that to the true artist the model is 
always but a lay figure to which his or her work alone gives life. 
Moreover, artists invariably employ the words draped or undraped, 
not the incorrect terms adopted by Mr. Horsley which doubtless 
and very properly shocked the ears of the audience. 

Lady artists suffered very many years from the cutting remarks 
often no doubt truthfully made about their work — that the 
anatomy was entirely wrong, and that had they understood the 
drawing of the figure in the slightest degree they would -not have 
been guilty of such faults in drawing. Ladies have therefore 
ascertained that in order to understand 4t in the slightest degree " 
how to draw the human figure they must adopt the method of 
training so advantageously pursued by the male artists — that of 
drawing from the undraped model. These studies they are now 
following with very great and astonishing results, not only so to 
themselves but greatly to the advantage of the real models who 
sit draped or undraped as the case might be. These girls are no 
longer a degraded set, a disgrace to their sex, as they were once 
thought ; but now that the profession of " sitting as a model " is 
protected by women the girls have distinctly improved as a class. 
They have risen in their own estimation, and they are both mor- 
ally and mentally benefitted by sitting to ladies who treat them 
wisely and kindly, and who are looked upon by the models as 
their friends as well as their employers. Let it be noted that a 
model who objects to sit to a lady is now looked upon both by 
ladies and other models as one who has been ruined in morals by 
sitting to gentlemen alone. She requires high prices, contracts 
irregular and unsteady habits ; in fact, a lady never asks twice for 
a model who does not like to sit to ladies. 

This fact speaks for itself. If ladies give up painting from the 
undraped model the class will degenerate into the same state from 
which lady artists have rescued them. They are now a good re- 
spectable hard-working class of girls, and their calling no longer 
misconstrued. 



Touching the question of propriety, if there should be any 
thought of evil at all it appears to me it would entirely lie the 
other way, and that the restriction should be not in the ladies 
working from one of their own sex, but in the men doing so. 
Ladies never paint from the male model as the men do from the 
female model, and simply because pictures are chiefly, as far as 
undraped figures go, composed of female ones. However, if for 
the future men should still bitterly complain of the impropriety 
of the ladies, it can easily be solved by the ladies keeping all the 
female models to themselves, and painting only from them on the 
condition that the men will be equally reasonable and paint only 
from their sex also. At the same time ladies are always susceptible 
to kind instruction and advice, and the very valuable works of art 
recently exhibited by Mr. Horsley will no doubt make him an in- 
estimable guide to art students, especially to those supremely 
Christian ones who consider the highest morality consists in 
millinery. Only that weak portion condemned by Lord Shaftes- 
bury we are told, and who are lost in atheism and infidelity, be- 
lieve, it seems, that they were made in the image of God, and 
are therefore not ashamed of true purity. I therefore as a lady 
artist, and in behalf of a great many others, beg to protest abso- 
lutely and entirely in the name of all true morality in life as well 
as in art, against the opinions expressed by Mr. Horsley ; and to 
say very decidedly, we, under a deep sense of duty as Christian 
citizens, decline completely and positively to follow his advice. 
Yours faithfully, Isabel de Steiger. 



CORRUPTION OF RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT. 

Dr. Dresser, who declares in his " Principles of Design" that 
he is "chilled and repelled by all Renaissance ornament" — 
whether it be Italian, French, or English — must have been grati- 
fied if he attended the lecture of Mr. H. H. Stannus in London 
not long since. The lecturer in his arraignment, however, did 
not include all Renaissance ornament, emphasizing, indeed, the 
exception he made as to the "purer phases of the earliest period." 
He explained that, adopting as a text Ruskin's beautiful simile of 
each successive style being the daughter of a preceding one, he 
wished to trace the progress and development of hereditary dis- 
ease, which eventually occasioned the death of the styles descended 
from the Renaissance. He classed the pure Renaissance as a 
style with the finest early English or the best period of Greek art ; 
and for that very reason he said he wished to warn the younger 
members against the dangers of degeneration to which it was 
liable. This disease might be likened to a scrofula, which, first 
attacking the complexion, progressed in successive generations 
from bad to worse till it attacked the whole body, and the 
abominations of the Louis Quinze period were perpetrated. 

The decline began about the time when the Italian decorator, 
Primaticcio, was invited by Francis I. to settle in France to super- 
intend his works of building. In a detail by Primaticcio might 
be traced the first beginnings of evil in a curving over of an 
elliptic moulding. True, it seemed to add to the beauty and 
intricacy of the work, but it was the first step in the misuse of 
material. The moulding was evidently regarded as a plastic 
material to be twisted or altered with impunity, and very soon it 
was treated with as much familiarity and freedom as if it were a 
leather scroll instead of a raised line in stone carving. How these 
scroll forms were misapplied in Elizabethan work is well known to 
all, but the origin is not so apparent. A further development soon 
followed. The artist noticed the effect he had produced, and so 
surely as he did that he was certain to go wrong. He saw the 
little piquant spot of light produced by the turn he had given the 
moulding, and this, he thought, could be turned to account. He, 
therefore, permitted his work to become less and less construc- 
tional ; the scrolls were developed, especially on shields inserted in 
tablets, until a whole panel became a series of fretful curves, dis- 
tracting and disturbing the eye of the spectator. This voluted 
work became rampant and ruled the whole design. In the ceil- 
ing of the Sala del Senato, in the Ducal Palace at Venice, the 
beams of division were honestly formed and displayed, cutting 
it into nine panels; but the whole ceiling was reduced to a 
sprawling, wriggling mass of curls, and wretched picture-frames, 
all abominably gilt. We admire the immense technical ability 
shown in the joinery and the wonderful skill displayed in the 
gilding, and yet we feel that the sum total is a failure because it 
lacks constitutional honesty and force. In another and some- 
what later ceiling we may see that the whole composition is but a 
frame with pictures let in, and that the divisions might as well be 
of composition as of woodwork. The church Santa Maria del 
Miracoli, at Brescia, is a building of beautiful proportions and 
good quatrocento work, but it has been spoiled by the rococo 
ornament added to it in the seventeenth century. 

Coming to the French Renaissance beginning with Francis I., 
who called in the foreign artist before mentioned,.Primaticcio, 
the French could do anything that was set before them when 
once they had been shown the way. Examples of this period 
show stonework treated in its design in a style only applicable 
to woodwork, while woodwork and cabinets are designed to 
indicate stonework. Other instances showing the peculiar treat- 
ment of the style may be found in the gates and panels of this 
period. Francis was succeeded by Henri II. Specimens of his 
style were pointed out by the lecturer among the drawings on the 
wall. There was an example of a door, tolerably pure in design, 
and also a ceiling which was a fair specimen of the work. It was 
not constructional, as the beam shown played no essential part in 
the construction, the designer being more inclined to what he 
thought a pretty ceiling than a ceiling which would hang to- 
gether. It was what was called scenic architecture— meant to 
please the eye, and it carried inherently the seeds of its own 
decay and fall. Next notice was called to the treatment of volute 
and pediment caught from Francis I., who had it from Prima- 
ticcio. Beauty was seen in the pediment, and so it came to be 
misused and misplaced as an ornament. To give an instance, a 
pediment was inserted at the back of cast-iron fireplaces— the 
large fireplaces used with dogs. Coming to the time of Henri 
III., the pediment became broken in the middle or twisted, and 
the volute was turned round. There were also many examples of 
Louis XIII. style among those on the walls. A peculiarity of 
the French, it was remarked, is the marvellous cut-and-dried way 
they have of dividing off their styles. The English do not name 
their styles nearly so elaborately as the French do theirs. 

After tracing the progress of decadence under Louis XIV. at 
some length, Mr. Stannus showed the evil in its worst form of 
development under Louis XV., pointing out in detail the misap- 
plication of ornament in regard to material, and the sacrifice of 
construction and the strength of material for the sake of effect. 
There could not be a deeper sink, he said, of moral corruption 
than there was at that time. Art had apparently sunk to the 
same low level. A trite moral was pointed in the act of the 
French, who rose and swept it all away— the punishment that 
should have fallen on Louis XV. falling on his son. He had 
shown how a taste for falsehood and trickery in art had been con- 
tracted, carrying with it the seeds of decay ; how it had got into 
the hands of kings and nobles, each of whom had out-Heroded 
Herod, till at last it died of its own rottenness. 



Mr. Geo. R. Halm, whose attractive decorative de- 
signs are well known to our readers, has been appointed manager 
of the art department of the Orange Judd Publishing Company 
of this city. Mr. Halm has acquired a good reputation in his 
profession, and will have a fine opportunity in his new position 
for the exercise of his talents. 
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THE PARIS DECORATIVE ART EXPOSITION. 

Sir : With the Salon, on the twentieth of June, closed the 
annual Exposition des Arts Decoratifs at the Palais de l'lndus- 
trie. Candor compels one to acknowledge that it has not been a 
particularly interesting exhibition, even to one of highly decora- 
tive tastes, and even representing as it does — or strives to do — the 
present high-water mark of decorative achievement of the nation 
whose tastes once led the world. 

Fortunately the world will no longer be led blindfold by a taste 
which, whatever it may once have been, is no longer vigorous or 
original, and seems fallen into a state of merely self-imitative 
existence, all the more surprising that the picturesque and plastic 
art of the country is yet vital with ideas, however loudly it pro- 
claims that art is only technique. 

In the way of household furnishing and feminine costume, for 
instance, what do the words " French taste," nowadays sug- 
gest but soulless vanity ? — light, gay and airy with artificial 
elegance, but as devoid of natural grace and expression as those 
tiny jewel-boxes of boudoirs in which wax candles burned all day, 
where the air swooned with its burden of musk and attar-of- 
roses, and where neither sunshine nor fresh air ever entered, 
which were triumphs of decorative art in Marie Antoinette's day. 
Nowhere can one feel more vividly the mindlessness of French 
decorative art than at Windsor Castle. That Gothic pile, grand 
and solemn, in spite of its architecture of anachronisms and dis- 
crepancies, speaks eloquently to one's spirit, and lifts it from its 
ordinary level to the grander heights of the race. We are mind 
and spirit only while wandering through those mighty Gothic 
halls, till we come to the apartments "elegantly" furnished in 
Louis XV. style. The shock with which that meaningless show 
of gold, white, and crimson in that imaginative atmosphere brings 
one to earth again is indescribable. 

French genius always claims to be Latin and classic, hence 
more for form than spirit, as opposed to the genius of England 
and the northern races, which is Gothic and imaginative. Decora- 
tive art, of course, means form rather than imagination, and 
ought, perhaps, therefore, to be the peculiar forte of Latin and 
classic nations. Nevertheless, few persons with a drop of Saxon 
blood in them, would not, it seems to me, prefer the most gro- 
tesque Gothic vagaries even in household and decorative art to 
the watery and monotonous classicism which predominated in the 
Exhibition this year. 

Among paintings De Nittis had a large canvas, as " decora- 
tive " as his work usually is, but no more so. This canvas proved 
interesting to every American at once for the success of the 
artist's endeavor to introduce an elegant New Yorker among the 
French people of the scene. The New Yorker is refined of feat- 
ure and expression, enough of the world, worldly, and yet not 
too much so, just the type of the best breeding and style that we 
always recognize abroad as our very own, and which is so 
much better to our minds than the "very own" of any other 
nation under the sun. 

The other mural decorations consisted, of course, largely of 
seasons, auroras, animals, young women in gardens, flowers, and 
the like. Some of these were pure eccentricities in color, and so 
far original; but a more prevailing, and, therefore, of course, fash- 
ionable style, was a sort of Boucher-like tone, resembling pastel, 
although done in oils. Wall decorations, according to one mod- 
ern French school, must no longer be rich, deep, and vivid, as 
when Ghirlandajo worked or when Rubens painted his "Apoth- 
eosis of Marie de Medici," but chalky and vague like Puvis de 
Chavannes. According to another, it must be also not rich, deep 
and vivid, but absolute realism of color and form subjected to 
clever artistic flattening, so that it shall not try to deceive one with 
ideas of space and perspective when looking upon a mere painted 
wall. Still another style, a new whim of decorative color, was 
rather conspicuous, as if France might be trying to settle upon 
some far off pagan sunset hue to rival the peacock blues and sage 
greens of mediaevally-minded England. This was a sort of pur- 
plish pink, almost a magenta, a color which has no right to 
exist except in costumes of scarecrows. It showed itself mostly in 
.flat backgrounds of walls, tapestry, and carpets, being so artificial 
a color that it is seldom found in natural objects. 

There were numerous figure pieces, usually panels for dining- 
rooms, with flat landscape backgrounds, painted in the large fash- 
ion of color and form of Bastien- Lepage, who, realist as he is, 
has peculiar qualities for decorative work. Let Bastien-Lepage 
run his horizon line high up out of sight into the frame of his 
picture, and the picture would look like very striking tapestry. 
His peculiar greens too are delightfully toned for pure decoration. 
Guifard sent a design for the decoration of the staircase of 
Bonnat's hotel, pure Renaissance in intention, but equally Parisian 
in the flutter and unrest of every human figure in it. Pinel sent a 
windy ceiling, Lameire another — indeed, a modern wind blew 
steadily through all this shadowy classicism. All the Venuses and 
Psyches were breeze-tossed, the Cupids had all they could do to 
keep any semi-classical pose, even blind Homer's locks surged 
tempestuously about his ears, and he touched his harp with a re- 
dundancy of motion not strictly classical, but doubtless necessary 
amid all that modern tumult. 

In the way of mobilier, the exhibit was singularly small. There 
wereafewfauteuils of Louis XVI. style upholstered with imitation 
Aubusson in the very palest ashen ground, a table of mosaic mar- 
bles, round and characterless, two or three meuble-credences of 
carved walnut, a carved mirror-frame or two, and nothing else but 
decorated screens. On the mirror-frames the Cupids were as rest- 
less and Parisian as elsewhere. Every one of them seemed to have 
something to say, and to wriggle upon his perch as if he would 
far rather be a real Parisian Gavroche than an eternal Cupid in a 
century which believes in Gavroches, but no longer in Cupids. As 
far as the Exposition goes to prove the contrary, not a single idea 
on the subject of chairs and tables has turned itself over in the 
French mind since the days of the Bourbons. 

Among the architectural designs, but one solitary chimney-piece 
had not the coldly regular vertical and level lines of the Greeks. 
In an English exhibition of this kind, what imaginative feeling 
would have shown itself in the strong uprising of lines that refuse 
to point anywhere else than to a purely imaginary world, or to 
bear the decorative burden of other than purely imaginary beings ! 
A peculiarity of French taste is shown upon one of these levei 
mantels. Out from under grave cornices and between Doric pilas- 
ters starts— as if from a spring box— a human head, not calm and 
passionless like Doric sculptures of divinity or nymph, but piquant 
and laughing, coquettish and gay, the very type of a Palais Royal 
soubrette upon the stage. Between Doric columns and Palais 
Royal soubrettes there seems a want of artistic unity even to the 
eye of an American Goth. 

To this Goth, who sometimes almost hates the Renaissance, it 
was a relief to get among the designs for statuary and to find the 
prevailing feeling at once departed from, as if plastic art knew 
some other century than the fifteenth, whose ghosts so haunt 
French decoration. Statuary to some minds is nothing if not 
antique classical, and such minds would have been much discon- 
tented with the prevailing realism of the exhibit, all the imagina- 
tive work apparently congregating in the Salon gardens. There 
were several realistic groups with ideal titles, such as Fortitude, 
Labor, Charity, and one strutting figure of Jeanne Dare, as little 
classically suggestive as anything can be when running to the tune 



